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MOUNT AUBURN. 

Ara’ meeting of the. Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, Saturday, September 20th, 1834: 

The Gardeu and Mount Auburn Cemetery Com- 
mittee, by their Chairman, (Hon. Judge Story) 
presented the following REPoRT, which was read, 
accepted and ordered to be printed in those of the 
city newspapers whose editors may be willing to 
insert the same. 

Rosert T. Paine, Recording Secretary. 


The Garden and Cemetery Committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, beg leave to 
submit the following ANNUAL REPORT for the con- 
sideration of the Society : 

The Committee congratulate the Society upon 
the continued improvement of the Garden and 
Cemetery, and the additional favor and encourage- 
ment which the design has received from the pub- 
lic.—Before proceeding, however, to any particu- 
lars respecting this subject, they feel it their duty 
to make a few remarks, in order to correct some 
erroneous notions, which pervade certain portions 
of the community, relative to the nature and ob- 
jects of the establishment. It is by no means un- 
common to find persons impressed with the be- 
lief, that the establishment is a private speculation, 
for the private benefit of the members of the Soci- 
ety, or of the individuals who originally advanced 
the money to purchase the grounds for the gar- 
den and cemetery, and that considerable profits 
have been already realized from it. This notion 
is utterly unfounded. The Cemetery is in the 
truest and noblest sense a public institution, that 
is, an institution of which the whole community 
may obtain the benefit upon easy and equal terms. 
No individual has any private interest in the es- 
tablishinent beyond what he acquires as the pro- 
prietor of a lot in the Cemetery ; and every man 
in the community may become a proprietor upon 
paying the usual sum fixed for the purehase of a 
lot. The whole grounds are held by the Horti- 
cultural Society in trust, for the purposes of a gar- 
den and cemetery; and no member thereof as 
such has any private interest therein, except as a 
corporator, or proprietor of a lot. The whole 
funds which have been already realized by the 
sale of lots have been devoted to paying the price 
of the original purchase, laying out the grounds, 
enclosing them with a fence, erecting an entrance 
gate and portal, and a cottage, and other structures 
for the accommodation of the superintendent, and 
defrayiug the incidental expenses. The expendi- 
tures have already amounted, as appears by the 
Treasurer’s Report to upwards of twenty-five 
thousand dollars ; and the proceeds of the sales 
have fallen short of this amount by about two 
thousand dollars; so that as yet the expenditures 
have exceeded the income. It has always been 
the understanding of the Society, that all funds 
which should be obtained by the sale of lots, 
should, after defraying the annual expenses of the 
establishment, be applied exclusively to the preser- 
Vation, repair, ornament and permanent improve- 
ment of the garden and cemetery, and never to 
the private emolument of any of the members— 
and indeed this constituted the fundamental object 
of those, who have become the proprietors of lots. 
It is due also to the gentlemen whose public spirit 





matured the design, to state that it was their pri- 
mary object to exclude all private speculation and 
interests from the undertaking, and by a wise and 
fixed policy to secure all the funds which should 
arise from its success, to public purposes of an en- 
during and permanent character. The Society 
has sanctioned these views. It was believed that 
a generous community would foster the design, 
and by a timely liberality in the purchase of lots, 
would enable the Society to make this beautiful 
Retreat for the Dead at the same time the consola- 
tion and just pride of the Living. The Comniittee 
Mhave great pleasure in stating that these reasonable 
expectations have not been disappointed. Mount 
Auburn has already become a place of general re- 
sort and interest, as well to strangers as to citizens ; 
and its shades and paths ornamented with monu- 
mental structures, of various beauty and elegance, 
have already given solace and tranquilizing reflec- 
tions to many an afflicted heart, and awakened a 
deep moral sensibility in many a pious bosom. The 
Committee look forward with increasing confi- 
dence to a steady public patronage which shall sup- 
ply all the means necessary for the accomplishment 
of all the interesting objects of the establishment. 
Relying on this patronage, the Committee in- 
dulge the hope that the period is not far distant 
when by the sale of lots the Society will be ena- 
bled to enclose all the grounds with a permanent 
wall, to erecta Temple of simple and classical 
character, in which the service over the dead may 
be performed by clergymen of every denomination : 
to add extensively to the beauty and productive- 


jness of the Garden; and above all, to lay the 


foundation of an accumulating fund, the income 
of which shall be perpetually devoted to the pres- 
ervation, embellishment and improvement of the 
grounds. ‘This last object the Committee deem of 
the highest importance to the perpetuity of the es- 
tablishment; and it cannot be contemplated with 
too much care and earnestness in all the future 
arrangements of the Society. In addition to these 
objects the Committee would suggest the proprie- 
ty of making arrangements for the admission of 
water from Fresh Pond into the Ponds of the 
Cemetery, and after passing through them, of con- 
ducting it into Charles River. Such a measure 
would add to the salubrity of the ponds, as well as 
improve the general aspect of the whole scenery. 
It is believed that this measure may be accom- 
plished at a comparatively small expense, when- 
ever the funds of the Society will admit of a suit- 
able appropriation. In the mean time it seems 
desirable to secure by some preliminary arrange- 
ments, the ultimate success of the project. 

The Committee would further state, that by the 
Report of the Treasurer it appears, that the whole 
number of lots in the Cemetery which have heen 
already sold is 351, viz. 175 lots in 1832, 76 lots 
in 1833, and 100 lots in 1834; and the aggre- 
gate sum produced by these sales is $23,225 
72. The whole expenditures incurred during the 
same years amount to $25,211 88. The bal- 
ance of cash and other available funds now in 
the hands of the Treasurer is $5403 32.—The 
Committee are of opinion, that reliance may safely 
be placed upon the future sales of lots to defray 





the expenses of the current year ; and thut, there- 


: ceca me 
fore, a portion of the funds now on hand may be 


properly applied to the reduction of the remaining 
debts due by the Society. 

The Committee would further state, that since 
the month of August, 1833, there have been ninety- 
three interments at Mt. Auburn ; eighteen tombs 
have been built; sixteen monuments have been 
erected, and sixty-eight lots have been turfed and 
otherwise ornamented. It is understood that oth- 
er monuments are in progress, and will be erected 
in a short time. 

The Committee would further state, that finding 
the grounds at Mount Auburn were visited by un- 
usual concourses of people on Sundays, and that 
the injuries done to the grounds and shrubbery 
were far greater on those occasions than any other, 
from circumstances which it is unpecessary to 
mention, they deemed it their duty, as well in rev- 
erence for the day, as in reference to the perma- 
nent interests of the establishment, and a regard 
to the feelings of the community, to make a regu- 
lation prohibiting any persons except proprietors 
and their families, and the persons accompanying 
them, from entering the grounds on Sundays. 
The effects of this regulation have been highly 
beneficial, It has not only given quiet to the 
neighborhood, and enabled proprietors and their 
families to visit their lots on Sundays under cir- 
cumstances of more seclusion, tranquillity, and 
solemn religious feelings ; but it has put a stop to 
many of the depredations, which thoughtless and 
mischievous persons had been too apt to indulge 
in, in their recreations on that day. Several other 
regulations have been made, which experience has 
shown to be indispensable to the due security and 
uses of the Cemetery. The most important of 
these is the closing the gates at sunset and open- 
ing them at sunrise. And it may be observed of 
all these regulations, that while they allow a free 
access to the grounds to all visiters at reasonable 
times, and in a reasonable manner, they are calcu- 
lated to prevent any desecration of them under 
false pretexts, or by secret misconduct. 

The Commiitee would further state, that in pur- 
suance of the vote of the Society at their last an- 
nual meeting, they made application to the Legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth at its last session, for 
additional provisions to aid the general objects of 
the Society. The Legislature accordingly passed 
an act, entitled ** An act in further addition to an 
act to incorporate the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society,” which is entirely satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee. They therefore beg leave to recommend, 
that the Society should, by a formal vote, accept 
the same. 

All ef which is respectfully submitted, 


Joserxu Story, Chairman of the Committee. 





AGRICULTURAL FESTIVALS. 
Tue Bristol County Cattle Show and Fair, will 
take place this year at East Attleborough, on 
Wednesday (today). An address is expected from 
Hon. J. L. Hodges.—The Plymouth County Agri- 
cultural Society will hold their annual exhibition, 
&c. at Bridgewater on Wednesday the 16th of 
October. A dinner will be provided on the occa- 
sion at Sanford’s Hotel, and in the afternoon an 





Address will be delivered by Dr. A. Collamore. 
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From the Southern Agriculturist. \hands three entire days. This occasioned to me{German system of selling wool at fairs, will be 
CORN SHUCKINGS. _ , }@ loss of two days labor, for had I pursued my | adopted in our own wool-growing districts. While 
THRoveHovur the upper’ part of our State, it is | usual plan of gathering and husking my corn with | wool, as at present, is sold at the farmer’s doors 
very common for agriculturists to gather their en- my own hands alone, I would by a calculation | to ‘sentsilllctadeains and manufacturer’s agents, a wide 
tire crop of Indian corn, or all that one large field| which could not deceive me, have done it in less | field is spread for speculation and occasionally for 
contains before they husk (or as it is commonly | time by that number of days; and the quantity of} fraud. The farmer on his remote homestead, 
termed “ shuck out”) any part of it, and to have! shattered corn left on the ground was so great, | cannot possibly have so early or accurate informa. 
it all husked in one night, night being the time | that my stock of hogs were several days in con-|tion as the manufacturer, of the changes in the 
when this work is most commonly done. To ef- suming it. I should also mention that one of our| markets. It is impossible for him, at a distance, 
fect this, a bright moonlight night is selected, and | pJanters intending to remove to one of the new always to tell with precision what is the fair mar. 
the neighboring inhabitants, whites or blacks, | States, had a * corn shucking” this year, and sold | ket price, or whether it is best to sell or hold op, 
sometimes both, are invited to give their assist-|his pile of husks as they stood on the ground to} These evils were equally felt abroad, until a rem. 
ance, and a substantial supper with a sufficiency | one of his neighbors. In removing these husks, |edy was devised. The Leipsic fair, which is the 
of whiskey is prepared for the occasion. These | the purchaser was induced from appearances to | principal one, concentrates all the wool of a dis. | 
*‘corn shuckings” are complete -frolics. Two] examine them, when he collected and husked out | trict of dione or four hundred miles in diameter, 
captains are chosen, who divide the company into | ;hirty-five bushels of clean corn, which was sold | and is attended by purchasers, not only from all 
two equal parties, when the pile of corn being as}tq him among the husks, and which corn was|the European States, but occasionally from this 
equally divided as possible by laying a fence rail | therefore an absolute gain to him and loss to the} country. The advantage of combination is here 
or pole across the centre of the pile, one of which | qiher, I have now only to state what course I| enjoyed by the seller as well as the buyer, and 
divisions is assigned to each party, the husking| nuysue in gathering my corn crop. every individual can ascertain in a short space 
commences, each party trying to beat the other in|” when I commence, 1 give my negroes the fol- | and with the greatest certainty, the highest market 
husking out of their division of the corn pile. |jowing task: A half wagon load of corn to each| value for his wool. The competition on either | 
The rustic songs, which, by one party or the other} ¢,}) hand per day, to be broke down, hauled to| side is so open and direct that there is very little ! 
are constantly sung during this race, one person | ihe crib, husked out, cribbed, and the husks car-) opportunity for fraud or mistake. 
taking the lead in the song, but the end of every | ,ie¢q away and housed. To do this, occupies them} The small growers would be more benefitted by 
line, all joining in a chorus; the antic gestures] 4n1j] 10 o’clock at night ; but as this night work | the establishment of wool fairs than the large ones, 
and encouraging exhortations of the respective | happens but at a particular season in the year, and| In Vermont there are individuals who sold their q 
captains, or some one of each company peculiarly | qoes not last long, and is a work usually done at| wool last year for between three or four thousand | 
gifted to act such a part, who mounts the pile of night, the negroes do it without a murmur. The| dollars each ; and there is a single township (that 
corn which they are husking ; the earnest exer-| on thus husked, is thrown at once into the crib, | of Orwell in Rutland county,) in which seventy 
tions of the company generally and of individuals (instead of being thrown on the ground in a pile | thousand sheep are assessed, and probably a con. 
in particular, who seem to husk as though the | 444 carried into the crib the next day as is done|siderably greater number are owned. Wool 
fate of the world hung upon the issue; the ob-| 4: these « corn shuckings”) and the next morning | growers on such a scale as this, can afford the 
streperous but good natured jokes and brags play- | ihe husks are removed and put into covered rail | trouble of watching the markets, and the expense 
ed off by the winning party upon that which loses/yon3° On the first day, therefore, of gathering | of obtaining information ; they can even control to 
the race, all heightened by the exhilarating effects /1he corn no husks are put away, but on every suc-|a certain extent the markets of their vicinity, 
of the bottle occasionally passed round, produces | peeding day the husks of the previous day’s gath-| The owners of small flocks have none of these ad- j 
a most inspiriting and animating effect even upon | ering are put away as a part of that day’s task. If,| vantages, and the average price which they obtain | 
the looker-on, and could not but move the most| however, the corn field is at a considerable dis-|is considerably less than that obtained by the large , 
phlegmatic. The corn being nearly husked out|;anee from the crib, so as from that or any other | growers.—Springfield Mass. Mercury. 
the owner must conceal himself, for at the conclu- | ¢i;eymstance to occasion the consumption of much 
sion, if he is found (and diligent search is made | time in wagoning the corn home, this task would 
for him) at any moment previous to all hands be- |}, to heavy. 
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BROOM CORN. 
Mr. Suipman, of Hadley, we suspect is the | 





i ing called to supper, the negroes will certainly Respectfully, Tuomas Parxer. | greatest Broom Manufacturer in New England, 
exert the right which custom has given them of He will make not less than two hundred thousand 
| hoisting him on their shoulders, and moving ina WOOL EXPORTATION. this year. Broom corn is the staple commodity 


of this rich and thriving village, even to a greater 
extent, we suspect, than its neighbor just over 
the Connecticut, the goodly town of Hatfield. 
The meadows belonging to these two villages, 


body three times round the dwelling house, mak-| J ig the opinion of intelligent persons who 
‘ing the air ring with one of their “corn songs,”|1 oye the means of judging, that within fifteen 
| as they are called, and then by one of those “ac-| years from this time, American wool will be as 
cidents done on purpose,” drop him rather uncer- important an article of export as American cotton 
i emoniously from their shoulders. Resistance is is now. This opinion is justified by the unprece- | present a rich and beautiful landscape just at this 
it useless, nor will even a man’s bed protect him if| gented increase of the production for the last ten|time. The crops are principally removed with 
‘he is unmarried. years ; an increase which for the last two or three the exception of the broom corn, and the immense © 
It is no wonder that these ‘corn shuckings”| years has been calculated to be at the rate of| fields of this rich commodity, with its extended 
are popular amongst the laboring class, and fre- twenty per cent. per annum. The amount of surface of tassel and brush, are altogether pretty 
quent, but agriculturists are not, perhaps, aware/ wool raised in the United States last year and | to behold. Broom corn grows to the height of 
| of the loss occasioned by them, which it is the ob- brought into market, (without reference to that eight and ten feet, the stalk slender and the Jeaves | 
ject of this communication to point out. I have} consumed at home) was estimated at sixty millions | but few. At the top comes out the brush, like at 
but seldom indulged my negroes with them, under | of pounds. This year it is probably seventy-five inverted broom, furnishing a rich and unique 
the conviction that instead of a saving of time and millions ; next year it will be ninety. Now to see sight, where extended fields of half a mile in ex 
labor, it is in fact a loss of both and also of corn,}how this amount of production compares with | tent are found, to an eye unused to such a spec 
independent of the expense of the supper; but I,|that of England. England, we believe, produces|tacle. The price is in advance of last year, and@ 
this autumn, promised to grant them one, resolved | one hundred and sixty million pounds per annum, fine crop is anticipated.—.Vorthampton Courier. 
to note well the result. Having done so, I caused] and she cannot be expected to produce much 
the pile of husks to be examined the next day as, more, as all her grazing lands are now taken up. From the Southern Planter. ~ 
they were put away, when I collected thereout| She imports on the average twenty millions from TOMATOES PRESERVE. 
better than two wagon loads of unhusked corn, Germany, and ten from Spain. The United States THE tomato is favorably mentioned in your last 
which had either by accident or design, probably then, at \their present rate of increase, will soon number: it is a valuable vegetable. But I do nol 
both, got mixed with the husks. There was also|take the lead in amount, and very probably in recollect, that in the variety of uses to which it _ 
about two wagon loads of unhusked corn under the | quality of production, and with so vast a territory has been applied, your paper assigns it any place — 
pile of husked corn. The picking out of this un-| adapted for sheep-grazing, will become the great | @mong the different species of preserves. As We 
husked corn, husking it, carrying the corn into| wool market of the world. are deprived this season of that pride of the fruit | 
the crib and housing my husks occupied all my} Many years will not pass, probably, before the of Georgia, the peach, it may be of service 
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housekeepers to know that the tomato forms a 
most admirable substitute for the peach as a pre- 
serve. The flavor is almost precisely the same— 
it looks as well, and is altogether an excellent arti- 
cle for the tea table. 

Directions.—Take good ripe tomatoes, peel them 
and preserve them with good brown or loaf sugar. 
If not peeled they burst, and do not retain the 
consistency so much desired by housekeepers, 
though they are very good without peeling. I 
give you this, at this time, that the industrious of 
the fair hands about your flourishing town may 
profit by it, before Jack Frost shall cut off their 
hopes from this new source of table ornament and 
luxury.—Southern Planter. 





QUEBEC AGRICULTURAL REPORT, FOR AU- 
GUST 1834. . 


Tue usual Reports for June and July have been 
omitted. ‘The season continued cold and wet till 
the last week in June, and although the seed time 
had been early, all crops were then more backward 
than usual. In the first week in July the warm 
weather set in, and continued hot and dry with 
very little intermission, till the middle of August. 
The thermometer rose, on two different days, to 
between 90 deg. and 100 deg. in the shade; and 
the drought nearly dried up the streams, wells, 
and springs. 

The heat, with the great moisture which was in 
the ground when it first set in, brought forth all 
sorts of crops with extraordinary rapidity ; and 
after they covered the ground, a few slight rains 
and thunder-showers and heavy dews, kept them 
in vigor. 

There never was a better haying season than 
the last; the quantity is a full average, and of 
good quality. 

Potatoes and turnips have suffered most by the 
drought, and will be but a short crop, excepting 
on new lands. Peas have also suffered on the 
dry lands, where they are usually sown. Oats 
are generally good. 

. The wheat harvest began early in August, and 
the weather has been favorable for getting it hous- 
ed in good order. The crop, most of which is 
now cut, is a fair average, although it has suffered 
on light lands, and in some places severely, by the 
small brick-colored worms in the grain, the rava- 
ges of which were first extensively noticed in 1832. 
The germ of these worms seem to be deposited in 
the ear about the time the wheat is in blossom, or 
soon after. Wheat on high lands has suffered the 
least, but the injury to several grains in many ears 
1s very general, and in some nothing remains but 
the chaff. , 

‘ The pastures, and consequently the produce of 
the dairy, were unfavorably affected by the drought, 
but the live stock remain in good condition. 

The gardens have suffered from the same cause. 
The orehards were well stocked with fruit; but a 
great part of the apples have fallen off, probably 
for want of moisture; and are much injured by 
worms, 

The return of the cholera to Quebec with the 
setting in of warm weather in July, and its spread 
throughout the country, have diminished trade and 
intercourse, and every sort of enterprise and in- 
dustry, and consequently unfavorably affected the 
markets. Although much less was brought for 
sale than usual, the scarcity of money has kept the 
prices lower than common, and leaves but un- 


ourselves upon the severe visitation which has now 
fallen on almost every country throughout the 
world ; to comfort and aid each other in our afflic- 
tions and necessities; and leading quiet and order- 
ly lives, carefully to search out and adopt means 
of diminishing the evil in future. 

Quebec, 30th August, 1834. 





CUTTING CORN STALKS. 

Tuoven agriculture is coeval with the first 
formation of society, and has been considered 
as of the first importance to mankind in almost 
all ages, yet even at this advanced period, the 
agriculturist remains in many things without any 
fixed principles to guide him. Those principles 
that never fail, that uniformly lead to the same 
issue, are few. How numerous and diversified are 
the opinions of men on mostagricultural subjects! 
Some intelligent farmers have satisfied themselves, 
from their own experience, that corn-stalks ought 
not to be cut, but remain on the corn until harvest, 
as a means of heavier and more corn. Now comes 
a writer in the Portsmouth Journal, and maintains 
that if a man leaves his corn untopped, he loses in 
fodder, loses in the weight of his corn, and increas- 
es his labor. He says he has sometimes pursued 
this mode, but always repented it before harvesting. 
His theory is, that as it is contrary to’nature for sap 
to flow down towards the roots, the ear cannot de- 
rive the least benefit from the top in its full grown 
state, but on the contrary, the constant evaporation 
from the top injures the ear, and makes it shrink. 
Here we have not only theory against theory, but 
one man’s experience leading to a different result 
from another man’s experience. It may be proper 
to remark, however, that the Northampton writer, 
who is in favor of Jeaving corn untopped, has been 
a much more careful experimenter than the Ports- 
mouth writer. The latter has apparently never 
weighed any corn, but has judged of quality and 
quantity by his eye. He may be a man of sound 
judgment, and may have guessed right, but it is 
only guessing; it amounts to nothing but opinion. 
Is not his theory erroneous? Is not nourishment 
derived to the ear from that portion of the stalk 
above it ?—Hampshire Gazette. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
‘ Horticultural Hall, Sept. 27. 

By Hon. John Lowell, Roxbury—Washington 
Pears, a superior fruit, and the first ripe specimen 
ever exhibited at the Society’s shows; also, Beurre 
Knox Pears. 

By Mr. E. Vose, Dorchester—Morris’ Luscious 
White Peach, very fine specimens of this variety 
have been exhibited by Mr. V. for several years in 
succession. 

By Mr. R. Manning, Salem—Washington and. 
Bezi Montigny Pears, both exceedingly fine ; also, 
the Raymond Pear; Royal George Clingstone 
Peaches ; Yellow, Ingestrie, Rambour Franc and 
Api noir Apples; Italian Prune and Late Green 
Gage Plums. 

By Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Boston—Pears. 

By Mr. S. Downer, Dorchester—Bezi Vael, un- 
ripe, but of fair promise ; Beurre Knox; Rush- 
more’s Bon Chretien, for baking ; Beurre Diel, not 
at maturity ; Lowell, not in eating; Heathcot ; 
Fulton and Andrews Pears, the two latter were 
fine specimens. 

By Col. M. P. Wilder, Dorchester—Pears, name 




















Promising prospects. It behoves us to humble 


unknown. 
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By Mr. C. Newhall, Dorchester—Rousselet In- 
connu Pears, from a French tree. 

By Mr. T. Lee, Brookline—a very fine native 
peach, supposed to be the Sargeant Peach ; Lemon 
Clingstone, and several fine spetimens of other va- 
rieties. 

By Mr. H. J. Oliver, from the orchard of Rev. 
Mr. Blood of Bucksport, (Me.)—handsome Haw- 
thorndean Apples. 

By B. W. Crowninshield, Esq. from his farm in 
Topsfield—Rousselet de Rheims Pears. 

By Messrs. Winships, Brighton Nurseries—an 
uncommonly large Peach, measuring 10 1-2 inches 
in circumference, of a green color, not in eating ; 
also, a specimen of one of Mr. Knight’s new pears, 
not at maturity, name unknown. 

By Mr. Benj. Gigger, Waltham—very hand- 
some Peaches, not named. 

By Mr. Marsh, Quincy—Pears. 

By Mr. Aaron Mitchell, Nantucket—a very fine 
and large Muskmelon. 

By E. M. Richards, Dedham—a large specimen 
of the Jaques Peach. 

The exhibition of Fruits was more choice and 
velect than at any previous one this season at the 
Hall of the Society. 

E. M. Ricnarps, in behalf of Committee. 





EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS, 

T. Mason, Charlestown Vineyard—fine Double 
Dahlias, two-splendid bouquets, and a variety of 
other flowers. 

S. Walker, Roxbury—Dautuias, Earl Gray, 
Nymphflora, Matilda, Mountain of snow, Galatea, 
Mary Louisa, Jefferson, Globe flowered, Romulus 
flowered, Imperiosa, Royal Lilac, Dennisii, Count- 
ess of Liverpool, King of Whites, Le Brilliant, 
Violas, Walker’s Seedling, new and elegant do., 
perfection do., Roxbury Lass, with a variety of oth- 
er flowers. ’ 

E. Putnam, Salem—Countess of Liverpool, 
Cormack’s Coccinea, Theodore, Excellent, Grant- 
chester Nonpareil, Wells’ Royal Lilac, Amanda, 
Amelia, Plant’s Purpurea perfecta, Dennissii, Coun- 
tess Plater, Earl of Sandwich, Algernon Sydney, 
Anne Boleyn, Lutea purpurea, French White, 
Wells’ Calypso, Aurantia Pallida, Beauty of Sa- 
lem, Purpurea elegans, Princess of Naples, Picta, 
Queen of Spain, Beauty of Surry, Belladonna, 
Tincta, Beauty perfect, Pulen, Lady Fitzharris, 
Romulus, Barret’s King, Black Prince, Bonny Dee, 
Barret’s Susanna, Feathered Light Crimson, Crim- 
son Globe, Profuse Lake, Red Globe, Cree’s Pur- 
purea variegata, Large Crimson Anemone, Agrip- 
pina, Queen of Yellows, Sulphurea alata, Mars 
Scarlet Anemone, Picotee, Widnell’s Perfection, 
Russell’s Maculata, Reform, Cabot’s Seedling, 
Kentish Hero, Guttata major, Beauty of the Vale, 
Miss Hester—53 varieties Dautias. 

William Carter, Botanical Gardens—a large 
variety of Dahlias. 

Marshall P. Wilder—variety of fine Dahlias. 
Winships—variety of Dablias and other flowers. 
The show of flowers this day excelled any ex- 
hibition heretofore at the Society’s rooms, particu- 
larly in regard to Dahlias ; should the frost spare us 
the ensuing week it is expected the Dahlias will 
appear in great perfection, and the Committee 
fondly cherish the hope that every gentleman will 
strive to make a grand display, and it is particu- 
larly requested the gentlemen of the Committee 
may all be present. 





For the Committee, Jona. Winsuir, Chairman. 
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" From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
ON THE COILING SYSTEM OF CULTIVATING 
THE VINE IN POTS. 
BY JOHN MEARNS, F. H. s. 

As I have communicated an account of my 
coiling system of cultivating the vine in pots to 
several persons, and have also given a statement 
of my experiments to the London Horticultural 
Society, I feel it to be a duty also to lay my prac- 
tice before you. 

This coiling system is certainly a completely 
new feature, and, I think, a very valuable one, wi 
the art of grape-growing. 
great importance that, in consequence of my dis- 
covery, a gardener, who may go to a situation, in 
the autumn, where no grapes have previously 
heen growing, may be enabled to produce there 
easily, for the ensuing season, from 500 to 1000 
bunches of fine grapes? All that are wanting to 
enable any gardener, so circumstanced, to do this, 
are the prunings of the vines from any garden, 
that would otherwise be thrown away, and, of 
course, a convenient frame, pit, or house, for 
growing them in. If abundance of shoots can be 
procured, and there is a sufficient extent of frames, 
&c. either temporary or permanent, two, three, or 
five thousand bunches may thus be produced in a 
a garden where grapes were never seen before. 

The coiling system is nothing more than taking 
a long shoot or cutting from the vine, cutting out 
all the buds except a few at the upper end, and 
then beginning at the lower end, and coiling the 
shoot round and round, say from three to six or 
eight times, the inside of a pot of 12 or 14 in. or 
more in diameter. The shoot may be of any 
length, from 6 ft. to 30 ft., and it may be entirely 
of last year’s wood ; or the greater part of it may 
be of old wood, provided 3 or 4 ft. at the upper 
end he of new wood ; because, as every gardener 
knows, the buds from young wood are more cer- 
tain than those from old wood of producing blos- 
soms the first year. The vine being coiled round 
in the pot, and plenty of drainage being put in the 
bottom, take care that the end of the shoot left 
out of the pot, on which the fruit is to grow, be 
not injured at the point where it separates from 
the coil, This shoot may be 2 or 3 ft. long; and, 
to keep it steady, it may be tied to a stake, or 
coiled round two or three stakes. After this, fill 
up the pot with a rich loamy soil, pressing it 
against the coil, as if you were making firm the 
end of a cutting. Unless this is done in such 
manner as to bring every part of the coil in close 
contact with the soil, it will not root so read- 
ily as it otherwise would do. The next oper- 
ation is, to wrap up all that part of the stem which 
is above the pot with moss, and this moss must be 
kept constantly moist till the grapes are formed. 
The pot should now be plunged in bottom heat, 
either in a pit or forcing-house ; but, wherever it 
is plunged, care must be taken to regulate the 
temperature of the atmosphere of the house, in 
such a manner as to prevent the top of the vine 
from being excited before the roots. If this should 
happen, the young shoots produced will soon 
wither for want of nourishment. Abundance of 
air, therefore, should be given for several weeks, 
so as never to allow the temperature of the atmos- 
phere of the house, frame, or pit, to exceed 45 
deg. or 50 deg. while the temperature of the me- 
dium in which the pots are plunged may be as 
high as 65 deg. or 70 deg. When, by examina- 
tion, you find that fibres are protruded from the 


Is it not a matter of 








coil, the temperature of the atmosphere may then 
be gradually raised, when the buds will break, and 
the shoots Will grow apace. 

The shoots proceeding from that part of the 
stem above the pot should be led up to within 8 
or 10 in, of the glass, andL there trained, at that 
distance from it, towards the back of the pit or 
house, Jt is needless to state to the practical gar- 
dener, thet each shoot wiil require to be shortened, 
freed from laterals, &e. Each vine will produce 
from three to twenty or more bunches, according 
to the length of coil and variety of grape. 1 have 
now (Jan. 17,1834) upwards of 200 coiled branch- 
es in pots, and nearly fifty of them in action ; 
some with twenty bunches of fine grapes on them. 

I was asked the other day, whether vines so 
treated would not require frequent shiftings into 
larger pots; or, at least, to be shifted once g year. 
To this I answered, that while we had a plentiful 
supply of prunings from our own vines, or could 
procure them from those of our friends, the best 
iode would be to treat the plants, after they had 
borne one crop, as we do the roots of asparagus 
and other plants that we force ; that is, to throw 
them away. If, however, you should wish to 
keep the coiled plants a second year, and the pots 
should be found to be too full of roots, turn out 
the ball, shake the soil from the coil, and cut 
away all the roots close to the shoot; then re-pot 
itas before. If this be done in winter, the plant 
will produce an excellent crop the following sea- 
son; probably a better one than if the roots were 
allowed to remain, and the ball shifted into a larger 
pot or box. The pot or box is in either case soon 
filled with young vigorous fibres, like a hatch of 
young maggots, each eager for food, and conse- 
quently sending it up in abundance to supply the 
crop above. Can there be a doubt but that this is 
a far superior mode to keeping pots, or even fruit- 
tree borders, filled up with old inert roots ? 

Before my bunches are clearly developed, I 
nave thousands of eager mouths or spongioles, ex- 
tending along the coiled shoot, and each geping 
fur food; some of these rootlets are 3 ft. long, 
and, before the vines are put out of blossom, 
many of them are 6 ft. in length, and matted 
round and round the pot. You will easily under- 
stand, from this, how important it is to supply 
vines so treated with liquid manure, either by wa- 
tering from above, or by a supply from a saucer 
or feeder from below. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. Joun Mearns. 


Welbeck Gardens, Jan. 17, 1834. 


Since we received the above account from Mr. 
Mearns, we have heard the article on the same 
subject to which he alludes, read before a meet- 
ing of the Horticultural Society. In this paper 
the names of a number of varieties are mentioned, 
which had been thus fruited; including the mus- 
cadines, black clusters, black Hamburgh, black 
Damascus, black Tripoli, muscat ef Alexandria, 
&c. Mr. Mearns also mentions that, hearing of a 
new and fine variety of muscat called the Candia, 
which had been a few years ago introduced into 
the Duke.of Buccleugh’s gardens, at Dalkéith, he 
wrote last autumn to Mr. Macdonald the gardener 
there, for some of the prunings of this vine, and 
that he had, @t the time the paper was written 
(Feb, 1884) plants of the Candia at Welbeck, from 
coils of the prunings received, with numerous 
bunches of fruit on them, which would ripen in 
April and May next. 








We regard this discovery of Mr. Mearns as one 
of considerable importance, not only as showing 
what may be done in the particular case of the 
vine, but as tending to familiarize practical gar- 
deners with some points in vegetable physiology, 
It is clear that the coiled shoot is a reservoir of 
nutriment to the young growth; in the same man- 
ner as the tuber of a potato is an accumulation ef 
nutriment for the young shoots which proceed 
from its bud or eyes when planted. To a certain 
extent, long shoots of any tree whatever, if buried 
in the soil, either coiled or extended, and two or 
three inches, or feet of their upper extremities 
kept out of the ground, would produce leaves, 
blossoms and even fruit the first year ; but those 
shoots, which, from their nature do not freely 
emit fibres, or do not emit them at all, would per- 
haps not set their fruit; er might even cease to 
produce leaves in the course of a few mouths, 
The reason in that case would be, that the reser- 
voir of nourishment soon becomes exhausted, .if 
it is not supplied from the soil, and that the only 
mode by which the shoot can obtain nourishment 
from the soil is, by means of fibres, which it has 
either no power of producing at all, or cannot 
produce in sufficient abundance. The advantages 
of the coiling system are, that an almost uulimi- 
ted number of fibres or mouths are produced by it 
in a very limited portion of soil, and that this soil 
can be rendered of the most suitable description 
for the given plant, supplied abundantly with li- 
quid manure, and renewed almost at pleasure, 
The use of cutting off all these fibres or mouths 
when they get too long, is merely to keep them 
within a limited space, for when a fibre elongates, 
unless it has at the same time, room to branch 
out so as to produce other fibres, it can take in no 
more nourishment than when it is short, say an 
inch long ; because the nourishment is only taken 
in by the spongiole, or point ofthe fibre. The 
whole art of rapid culfivation, both in ligneous 
and herbaceous vegetables, proceeds on this prin- 
ciple. The Lancashire gooseberry grower has re- 
course to it, when he shortens the root of his 
plants at a certain distance from the stem every 
two or three years; thus causing them to emit 
fibres, for which he prepares a circular trench of 
rich soil round each tree. Mr. Mearns’ mode of 
treating the peach and other fruit trees, described 
in the succeeding paper, and the mode of cultiva- 
ting cabbages and other plants of that kind, by 
pricking out from the seed bed, and transplanting, 
and re-transplanting into rich soil, instead of sow- 
ing where the plants are finally to remain, all pro- 
ceed on the principle of multiplying the mouths, 
and increasing the supply of rich food within a 
limited space. The result of this is, both in lig- 
neous and herbaceous plants, that maturity is ob- 
tained with less magnitude than in a natural state, 
and in a much shorter time. The essential prin- 
ciple is the abundant supply of rich nutriment, and 
the same principle produces exactly the same re- 
sults in the animal kingdom. Hence the small- 
sized early-fatting varieties of cattle, sheep, swine, 
&e. 

Where a plant or animal is grown or reared 
chiefly to be consumed as food, the application of 


this principle seems desirable and advantageous; 


but where the natural character and beauty of the 
plant or animal are desiderata, a more natu 
mode of treatment, or one more resembling that 
which is generally followed, is requisite for attain- 
ing the end in view. 
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All intricate operations of culture, such as those 
of the coiling system, the chambering of the roots 
of trees, taking up and replanting, particular modes 
of training, ringing, &c. it should never be forgot- 
ten either by gardeners or their employers, are 
only calculated for places where abundance of 
men are kept, and where also there is considera- 
ble skill in at least one or two of these men, 
When these and similar operations are attempted 
in places where there are scarcely hands enough 
to keepa garden in order by the common practices, 
failure is certain to attend either the new practice 
or the old ones, and probably both.—Cond. 





From the Northampton Courier- 
CHINESE MULBERRY. 


Tur Secretary of the H. F. and H. Agricultural 
Society, in April last, received from Canton, Chi- 
na, some Chinese Mulberry seeds, Morus Multi- 
caulis, through the agency of gentlemen residing 
there and having the privilege of penetrating the 
interior. The Secretary forwarded by letter a few 
of these seeds to several friends down East, from 
one of whom an acknowledgement has been made, 
an extract of which follows: The Chinese Mul- 
berry seed you sent by letter the last of May have 
produced 43 fine plants of Morus Multicaulis, 
which are valued very highly. The tallest is now 
(August 23d) over two feet in height. This year 
have two kinds of worms, one the common, the 
other on account of yielding the greatest weight 
of cocoons, are considered the best and most valu- 
able kind among us—(County of Essex.) Both 
kinds fed alike and from leaves of the same white 
mulberry trees. ‘ The largest cocoons of each kind 
were selected and weighed—of the most valuable 
kind, took 18 to weigh an ounce, and of the com- 
mon.kind took 33 to weigh an ounce. Then took 
of all sizes without selecting and taken promiscu- 
ously, six ounces of each kind. Of the best kind 
took 183 to weigh six ounces, and of the common 
kind took 258 to weigh six ounces, being equal to 
488 of the best kind tothe pound, and 688 of the 
common kind to the pound. 


The letter does not state how often, how atten- 
tively or how long fed, but shows the result in feed- 
ing different kinds of worms. That the best at- 
tention was not given to the feeding seems proba- 
ble, from an examination of the Essex Agricultu- 
ral report of 1833, where in one case 208 cocoons, 
the moth not stifled, being selected from 20,000, 
weighed one pound, being about 13 to the ounce 
—but on an average took 330 tothe pound and 
were in feeding 32 to 40 days. The Committee 
in Essex say: There is no mystery in the culture of 
silk. The whole process from rearing the mulberry 
tree to the production of silk, is simple and easy, and 
our farmers by turning their care and attention to 
this business, would obtain a much more profitable 
reward than in the usual course of field husban- 
dry. 

The following experiment has been made in the 
County of Hampshire. ‘Two families have fed the 
same kind of worms upon leaves of the same trees, 
(white mulberry) but there was a very different 
result—while in one family the worms produced 
cocoons of less weight, the other by superior at- 
tention, produced cocoons ofa large size and 
weight. The parcel of worms having superior at- 
tention, were 28 days in feeding and winding, and 
produced cocoons 230 of which weighed one 
pound, the moth not being stifled. But the other 


parcel of worms in the other family, supposed to 
have less attention, were 35 days in feeding, and 
required 583 to weigh one pound. 

From the foregoing two important facts are de- 
veloped, to wit, Ist. That there is a great differ- 
ence in the quality of worms although fed alike. 
2d. That the same kind of worms, having the 
same kind of food, but superior attention paid to 
feeding, cleaning, &c. have produced more than 
double, yes more than 150 per cent. in favor of 
superior attention tothe worms. The usual mode 
of feeding worms is, to keep them on shelves or 
tables; to clean them from the offal it becomes 
necessary to remove the worms to another place 
upon mulberry leaves. Buta better mode has 
been adopted by the family mentioned in the sec- 
oud fact. In this family the worms are placed on 
netting, and there fed without the necessity of a 
removal. ‘The offal falling upon a paper screen 
beneath and easily removed without molesting the 
worms, and when ready to rise fur winding, ele- 
vate themselves upon and behind another netting 
near the wall, but connected with the netting 
whereon they were fed—-affording a pleasant sight 
being distributed upon the meshes—the whole 
paraphernalia of bushes are rendered unnecessary, 
the cocoons more easily separated, and less waste 
of silk. Ss. 





ON GRASSES. 


Orchard or Cocksfoot, Timothy and Red-Top, or 
Herds-grass—their comparative values for Pas- 
turage and Hay. 

BY JOHN HARE POWEL, ESQ. 

In presenting Mr. Jones’ communication, it is 
not necessary that I should advert to his accuracy 
and reputation as a farmer, with which you are 
sufficiently acquainted, to receive his opinions and 
statements, with implicit reliance upon their valid- 
ity and force. He is the most successful cultivator 
of orchard grass, with whose practice I have be- 
come acquainted in any part of the United States. 


As he has detailed his mode of securing the 
seeds, I may be allowed to state, that I have for 
several years induced him to send large quantities 
of them to my agricultural friends, whose experi- 
ence, in confirmation of my impressions, that 
when properly treated they seldom fail, establishes 
the correctness of his management in collecting 
them. 

I have before brought to your notice the extra- 
ordinary product of cocksfoot or orchard grass as 
pasturage upon strong soils—its early appearance 
in the spring—its vigorous and rapid growth 
throughout the summer and autumn, affording 
even in December, the most succulent and nutri- 
tive herbage I have in this climate seen. 


Of timothy as pasturage, I have had during 
twenty years, opinions similar to those conveyed 
by Mr. Jones. 

On highly manured, or deep alluvial soils, it 
produces greater crops of hay, than any grass I 
have grown, except red clover. Mr. Welles, of 
Boston, a few years since obtained four tons of 
timothy hay per acre, from a large field. His 
well known precision, independent of the ample 
proofs he /adduced, sufficiently establishes the 
fact. ‘When allowed to become mature, I think it 
causes as much exhaustion as a crop of spring 
barley or oats. And so far from land becoming 
better whilst exposed to the effects of the scythe 





and the rays of the sun in a regular course, where- 





in timothy is introduced as the meliorating crop, 
I am led to believe that it is made worse. If tim= 
othy be depastured after the first crop has been 
taken, I apprehend that as its after growth is ex- 
tremely feeble in this climate, the sun must have 
great effect upon the soil, throughout the hottest 
season of the year. 

Red-top or herds-grass has recently been brought 
more into notice, and it will, I have no doubt, be 
extensively cultivated when it shall be better 
known. We see it generally upon the ill reclaim- 
ed marsh lands of an adjacent State, where per- 
haps its extraordinary hardiness and large product 
even under the most slovenly management, may 
have retarded to a certain extent, the improvement 
of the district in which it is principally grown. It 
will flourish where no other grass which we cul- 
tivate can live. Its apparent qualities, and the 
quantity of nutritive matter, are no doubt very 
much influenced by the state of the land’ upon 
which it is produced ; hence when off‘ed in the 
market in competition with the produce of the 
most highly cultivated upland—it is condemned. 
The seeds of this grass, as those of cocks-foot, are 
rarely brought to the shops in a sound state—they 
as the former, are surrounded ‘by chaff, which, if 
closely examined will be found frequently to en- 
velope shrivelled kernels, and to be infested with 
some of the most noxious weeds with which a far- 
mer can contend, 

Upon a small piece of land which had been oe- 
cupied by Swedish turnips, and had been carefully 
ulled for many seasons in succession, two bushels 
of herds-grass seed per acre, in addition to the 
usual quantity of clover and timothy seed, were 
sown with Persian Barley in the spring of 1820. 
A much larger piece was sown at the same time 
with timothy alone. The timothy soon disappear- 
ed from both—the clover of course long since 
went out—the herds-grass has formed a tough and 
valuable sward. 

Upon arable farms it is sometimes troublesome, 
as it is as tenacious of life as blue grass. Its pro- 
duct is not generally heavy upon such lands, and I 
should not therefore cultivate it with a regular 
course of white crops, although upon a grazing 
farm, or upon some large southern domains, 
where it would be well that the landholders 
should forget half their possessions, it might be 
expedient to cultivate largely, and obviate the ne- 
cessity of indulging the fatting bullocks with a 
regular ramble for the solace of their stomachs, 
throughout some hundred acres of growing Indian 
corn. The herds-grass has the great merit of 
being able to take care of itself. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
Joun Hare Powe... 
To ‘the President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Society. 





ITEMS. 


Crops at the South. Intelligence from the South 
represents the appearance of the cotton crops as 
unfavorable. In consequence of the backwardness 
of the season, the long drought, the late heavy 
rains, and the caterpillars, it is found that there 
will be a serious deficiency in this important arti- 
cle of commerce. 

Compensation for Losses. A French author says, 
‘¢ When I lost my wife, every family in the town 
offered me another ; but when I lost my horse, no 
one offered to make him good.”—Southern pa. 
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“Tose of our Subscribers who are at a distance and 
are indebted five to ten years will oblige us by remitting 
the amount due by mail. Would all these be prompt in 
payment we will make some important improvements 
in the Farmer. 





ARTICLES AFLOAT. 

The last number of the Baltimore Farmer contains the 
following notice : 

Srrayep or Storen—Several of our paragraphs and 
even“ pretty considerable” articles. They have fre- 
quently been seen in the premises of our editorial breth- 
ren, but without our mark. Whether they break into 
those premises or are inveigled or filched we know not, 
but one thing we have already observed with some 
emotion, that some of these are travelling about with 
false marks attached to them. We respectfully request 
that they may be branded with the words “ Farmer and 
Gardener” and then we care not whither they travel. 
The last one we noticed thus disguised was one headed 
“ Grorocy.” It was last seen in the New England Far- 
mer, branded “‘ New York Courier and Enquirer.” 

We beg leave to assure our brother editor of the Far- 
mer and Gardener that if we had beer in possession of 
the shadow of a surmise, the ninety-ninth part of a yan- 
kee guess, that the article in question was from his pen, 
we should have designated it as his property. We would 
as soon clip or countérfeit the current coin of the coun- 
try, as wittingly alter or deface the stamp or texture of 
aliterary manufacture. In the case adverted to above, 
we could have had no motive inducing such a misde- 
meanor ;. for if we had coveted the credit of having been 
the author of “‘ GgoLogy”’ we should not have branded 
it “ New York Courier and Enquirer.” We found it on 
the wing of a southern newspaper and gave it a puff, 
en passant, with no recollection of having seen it be- 
fore, no intention of giving credit where it was not due, 
but re-published it together with its mark, as it came into 
our hand. 

We believe that nobody’s patience has been more tres- 
passed on by the paltry purloiners of paragraphs than 
that of our humble self. Many a newspaper is sent to 
us by way of exchange, with its editorial columns tricked 
out with our selections and lucubrations without any inti- 
mation of the source from which they were derived. Those 
newspapers, though not worth to us a cent in acentury, 
we have not yet obliterated from our exchange list, but 
we have that measure in contemplation, and hereby be 
it known to all whom it may concern, that we shall 
hereafter take due notice of the pilfering propensities of 
certain mis-managers of newspapers, whose heads and 
type are manifestly of the same metal, under the head 
STRAYED OF STOLEN ARTICLES! Moroever if Messrs. A. 
B. C. &c. do not abandon their said piratical practices, 
we will issue adecree of non-intercourse between their 
offices and that of the New England Farmer, and no 
longer furnish them gratis with materials and ammunition 
for undermining or bombarding our own establishment. 





STEEP FOR SEED WHEAT. 

A supiciovs practical farmer has recommended to us 
the publication of the following process, as affording the 
best preparatién for seed wheat. In order to destroy 
smut in the seed to be sown, take 6 or 7 gallons of water 
for 4 1-2 bushels of seed, and from 2 lbs. 6 oz. to 2 Ibs. 
10 oz. of quicklime, according as its quality is more or 
less caustic, or to the greater or less degree of smut in 


with it, after which add the remainder. The heat of 
the whole of the liquid ought to be such as we can with 
difficulty bear the hand in it. Then gently pour the 
limewater on the grain, placed in a tub, stirring it with- 
out ceasing. The liquor should at first be three or four 
fingers’ breadth over the wheat. Leave the grain to 
soak 24 hours, turning it five or six times, when it may 
be sown. 

Grain limed by immersion does not incommode the 
sower, like that which is limed in the ordinary way. 
The lime adheres like a varnish to the surface of the 
grain ; its germination is quicker, and as it carries with 
it moisture enough to develope the embryo, the wheat 
will not suffer for want of rain; insects will not attack 
it, as they cannot bear the alkaline taste of the lime. 





FRUIT LADDER. 

Tue following simple and useful Ladder, for gather- 
ing fruit has been recommended to us by a correspon- 
dent in Maine It consists of two upright posts, from 7 
to 10 feet long, (more or less, at the option of the con- 
structor,) inclining towards each other, about 4 feet 
apart at the bottom, and one foot at the top. The 
rounds of the ladder pass through the posts, and are 
about a foot apart. They are made somewhat larger in 
the middle than at the places where they are inserted 
into the posts, to give greater strength to the machine. 
A third post is added to these, through which the top 
round of the ladder passes, permitting the post last men- 
tioned to turn thereon, so that its lower end may be set 
at a greater or less distance from the other two posts, or 
rather from a straight line drawn between them. This 
ladder may be made light and portable, and possesses 
the advaftage of supporting itself without leaning on 
any other object. 





A blessing in disguise. A farmer belonging to South 
Reading has reported to us the agreeable news, that the 
severe frost in May last destroyed all the cankerworms 
in that neighborhood. 





ITEMS OF ECONOMY. — 
Weeding. Yarmers and Gardeners are apt to suspend 
the use of the weeding-hoe too early in autumn. In 
consequence of such an oversight, purslane, pigweed 
and other vegetable intruders obtain an ascendancy, 


tor. Every weed which escapes extirpation becomes 
the parent of a numerous progeny of pestiferous plants, 
which monopolize and injure the soil, and greatly in- 
crease the expense of tillage. 

Riddance of Rats. Near Edinburgh a farmer, who 
was troubled with rats caught 400 by placing a large 








the grain. Boil a part of the water and slake the lime 


copper kettle in his corn-loft, filling it about half full of 
water, and strewing a thin sprinkling of chaff over it. 
By a few boards, extending from the wall to the kettle, 
the rats would jump among what they took to be a fine 
lot of grain, and were drowned. 

To preserve Hams. A writer in a southern paper 
states that he has for more than twenty years past kept 
meat hanging up in his smoke-house through the sum- 
mer season, and no fly, bug or worm has injured it. 

To prevent such injury I take a strong ley made of 
wood ashes, I commonly boil it to make it stronger than 
it usually runs off; thenI take my bacon and smoked 
beef, having two or three gallons of the ley in a large 
iron bottle, and take each piece of the meat and dip it 
into the ley so that it is completely wetted with it, then 
I let it dry ; then 1 hang the meat in its former place. 
By this process I have invariably found that it kept meat 
free from bugs and worms, and no taste of ley is ever 
perceived even on the outside. 


which causes much trouble and expense to the cultiva-’ 


valuable for fowls if they were dried and ground into 
meal. Acorns canbe preserved in a state fit for vegetation 
for a whole year by involving them in bees-wax. Other 
seeds may be conveyed from distant countries by the 
same means. Miller advises to plant acorns as soon as 
they are ripe in October and they will come up the fol- 
lowing April. Ifthey are attempted to be kept above 
ground through the winter, they are apt either to sprout 
or to lose the germinating principle. 


Cure for Dysentery. Boiled milk, thickened with flour 
has been recommended as a remedy for dysentery when 
taken in its first stages. Boiled milk without flour is 
too harsh. 

Remedy for Cholera Morbus. A friend assures us that 
the following simple prescription for dysentery or chol- 
era morbus has been frequently tried, and when used in 
season with uniform success. To half a tumbler of vin- 
egar add as much salt as the vinegar will dissolve, and 
take it fasting. It will operate as a cathartic, and if the 
stomach is quite foul as an emetic likewise. 


Method of preserving Cheese from Worms and Mites. 
Grains of whole pepper put into a vessel in which 
cheese is kept, it is said will preserve it against these 
insects. Probably pods of the common red pepper (cap- 
sicum) would answer the same purpose. 

Implements of Agriculture. Every good husbandman 
will lay it down as a rule to have an inventory of al] 
his agricultural implements and other articles necessary 
for the cultivation of his farm, and frequently inspect 
them that he may be sure the requisite repairs are made 
in due time. Animplement, likewise, that is not want- 
ed during the season, ought not only to be carefully 
housed, but before it is put aside it should be well clean. 
ed, made perfectly dry, viled, or if made of iron painted, 
and kept so as to be ready when wanted. 





MARKETS. 

Boston, September 29th. Hors. Some parcels have 
been presented for inspection and contracts for first de- 
livery made at 14 a $18. ; 

Woot. The sales during the week have been con- 
fined to such lots as have been required to supply the 
immediate wants of manufacturers ; the entire sales of 
fleece and pulled will not exceed 25,000 Ibs ; pricés are 
without much change ; the stock of pulled wool: is very 
limited, of fleece there is a fair supply, but the quantity 
in market is unusually small for this season of the year. 

New York. Hors begin to come in pretty freely, but 
foreign accounts have not given confidence to shippers, 
and consequently there is not much activity ; small sales 
have been made of eastern at 20 cents. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The Augusta (Geo.) Courier, mentions that a cotton 
factory started its spindles on the 10th inst. It is in- 
tended when in full operation to run 2,000 spindles. 
All the machinery is made in the company’s own work- 
shop. 

Premium. A premium is about to be offered by the 
New York Insurance offices, on those ships which sail 
without ardent spirits, which are useless to a sailor in 
extremity. 

When vessels have been shipwrecked during cold and 
tempestuous seasons, it has always been observed that 
those mariners who partook of spirituous drink, expired 
at their duties, while the strictly temperate being less 
sensitive to external influences, generally survived. An 
intelligent captain once remarked in our presence, that 
coffee was the best to animate a jack tar to buffet out a 
storm, and to endure the chilling blasts of winter—Paw- 





tucket Chronicle. 


Acorns, are sometimes given to poultry, and would be: 
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Horticultural. At the late Horticultural Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, there were to be seen New Zealand Flax, 
the Indian Rubber Tree, Cinnamon r ee, Camphor Tree, 
Black Pepper, Sugar Cane, Sand Box Tree, Arabian 
Coffee, Cocoa-nut Tree, Olive Tree, &c. 

The Senate and Chamber of Representatives of Hayti 
have passed a Rural Code, containing provisions which 
are without example in any nation. Their object is to 
compel the people to labor for their subsistence by in- 
flicting penalties upon idleness. 

Mr. Stephenson the celebrated engineer, says he will 
not be satisfied until the journey from Liverpool to Lon- 
don is made in two hours, being at the rate of a hun. 
dred and four miles an hour!. He has already travelled 
forty.— Whig. 








SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. 

This day received direct from Holland, a splendid collection 
of Double and single HyacinTus, PoLyantuos, NARCISSUS, 
double and single Jonquitts, CRown ImpER1AL CROKUS, 
GLADYOLUS of sorts, FRITTELLERAS AMARYLLIS, &c. 

GEO. C. BARRETT. 
New England Seed Store. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
The subscriber is now prepared to receive orders for trees 
for fall setting out, and the best attention wiil be paid to orders 


by mail or otherwise. Catologues to be had gratis upon ap- 
plication. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


FRUIT TREES. 

OrnNAMENTAL TREES, ann PLANTS, &c. 
Nursery of WILLIAM KENRICK, in 
Newron, Mass. 54 miles from Boston by the 
Western Avenue, and 4a mile fromthe Worces- 












ter Ruw Koad. 

This establishment now compactly covers 18-acres, and 
comprises the selections of the finest kinds of Pears, Apples, 
Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectaripes, Apricots, Almonds, 
Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Mulberries, including the Chinese Mulberry, or Morus 
MvLTicauLts, so celebrated for silk ; Strawberries, Figs, &c. 
No pains, no labor, or expense has been spared, in a 
the must celebrated varieties, which have been congregate 
from divers climates and latitudes, and from first-rate sources 
—selections adapted to every section of the Union. The Or- 
namental Trees and Plants alone, comprise one thousand va- 
rieties, the most beautiful kinds known ; these include Horse 
Chesnuts, Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Ailan- 
thus or Tree of Heaven, Scotch Larch, Silver Firs, Venetian 
Sumach, Altheas, Snowballs, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, &¢.—Su- 
perb China and Hardy Roses, Herbaceous Flowering Plants, 
Peonies, and splendid Double Dablias. ? 

Gentlemen are respectfully invited to forward their orders 
early.—Early in Autumn, being an excellent season for trans- 

lanting. Addressto WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton, Mass. 
Grsee, &c. delivered in Boston without charge for transporta- 
tion, they are selected and labelled with due precaution and 
care ; and when ordered thence, they are suitably packed, and 
forwarded to their destination, by land or sea. Or orders will 
receive the same attention if left with Gro. C. BARRETT, 
who is agent, at his seed store and New England Farmer 
Otfice, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. Cata- 
logues gratis on application. oct 1 


15,000 PEACH TREES. 
Gentlemen desirous of forming orchards of the Peach tree 


are offered a capital selection of the finest kinds. 
Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. oct 1 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Society is hereby notified that a meeting thereof 

for the choice of officers for the ensuing- year, will be held at 

the old Common Council Room in the County Court House, 

Court Square (between Schoo) and Court Streets), on Satur- 

day the 4th of October at 11 o’clock. 

sep 24 ROBERT T. PAINE, Recording Secretary. 


FOREST TREES. 


‘WM. MANN, Bangor, Me. will execute orders in the most 
faithful manner for the following kinds, viz. 

Arbor Vitri or White Cedar, Ash, all varieties, 

Mountain Ash or Roundwood, Basswood or Tulip Tree, 

Birch, all varieties, American Elm, 

Hackmetag Larch or Juniper, | Hornbeam, 

Hemlock, Maple, all varieties, 

Pine, different varieties, Spruce, &c. &c. 
All who are desirous of procuring a quantity will find it for 
their interest before buying elsewhere to write per mail stating 
the kinds, quantities, the manner in which to be packed, &c. 

¢. and terms and particulars will be given. 

Orders if more convenient may be left with Mr. GEO. C. 
BARRETT, of the Agricultural Warehouse, where prices 
€urrent may be seen. Sw sept 24 





FARM FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 


WILL be sold at Pustac Auction on WEDNESDAY, 
the TWENTY-NINTH day of October next, at Two o’cLock 
in the afternoon, upon the premises, all that Farm which be- 
longed to Asa Parker, Esq. late of Jafirey, deceased, situaied 
in the north-easterly part of said Jafirey, estimated to contain 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY acres, more or less—bounded 
north on Peter Davis and the highway ; east on Joseph Saun- 
ders, the highway and land of the children of Ande Holmes ; 
south on the children of said Holmes and Samuel Patrick ; and 
west on Joseph Hodge, Levi Fisk and others. 

Said Farm is well worthy the attention of purchasers, having 
upon it a Dwelling House of two stories, two Barns, and other 
convenient buildings, is well wooded and watered, suitably di- 
vided into Tillage, Mowing and Pasturing—and is valuable as 
a stock, or sheep farm. 

There are also upon it three or four hundred thrifty young 
MULBERRY TREES, so that the purchaser can immediately 
make arrangements to commence the manufacture of Silk. 

The right of dower of the widow, and the shares of all the 
heirs, will be sold together, and a complete title given, and the 
farm wiil be offered entire, or in lots that may best suit pur- 
chasers. 

A small part of the purchase money will be required on the 
execution of the deed—for the residue, a credit will be given 
on mortgage, if desired. 

EDMUND PARKER, Guardians for the 
STEPHEN, JEWETT, ' Minor Heirs. 
Jaffrey, N. H. Sept. 17, 1834. 





FOREST TREES. 

Tue subscriber having had several years experience in 
procuring Forest Trees, tenders his services to the public in 
that line. 

He is ready at any time toexecute orders for the deciduous 
and evergreen trees common to the county of Kennebec. 

Arbor Vilz, Spruce, Fur, Pine, Hemlock, Larch, Ash, Ma- 
ple, Basswood, Mountain Ash, Tree Cranberry, (a very pretty 
shrub) form a part of the Catalogue of trees and shrubs which 
he is in the practice of obtaining. 

Direct to ZACHEUS GOLDSMITH, Gardiner, Me. 

Gardiner, Me. August 20th, 1834. 6w. 8.17 





NOTICE. 
_ An experienced farmer would like to hire or take the super- 
intendence of a farm in the vicinity of Boston. Good referen- 
ces can be given. Inquire at this office. 





CORN CUTTERS. 


This implement, though a common article, is one of the 
most handy and useful tools that is used on a farm. A few 
very superior cast steel may be had at the Agricultural Ware- 
house. Likewise—Cast Steel Corn Forks, for loading corn 
in the field. Sep. 10. 





SITUATION WANTED. 
An experienced gardener with his wife would like a situa- 
tion as such. Good recommendations will be produced. 
Enquire at this office, oct | 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


The TEMPERANCE FAMILY ALMANAC, for 1835, 
and for sale in any quantity, at the office of the New England 
Farmer—price 6 cts. single, $3 per hundred. 





PATENT CLOVER HULLING MILL. 

Rittenhouse’s Improved Hulling Machine, for hand or horse 
power. This machine, invented by Robert Rittenhouse, is 
found to be one of the most improved machines for the pur- 
pose, that has been invented. It is supposed that one man 
will readily hull and elean from five to six bushels per da 
The above machines are for sale at the Agricultural Wafe- 
house, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, and also rights for 
towns, counties, and states may be had. Sep. 10. 





500 PIECES ENGLISH MERINOS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, has received from New York 
and will be opened on Monday morning, 500 pieces English 
Merinos, of superior quality and colors, being the entire im- 
portation of one of the first importing Houses in the country, 
andin anticipation of the season, will be sold at least 25 per 
cent. lower than they can be afforded in the Autumn. 
aug i3 6 Lis 414, Washington-street. 





APPLE PARING MACHINE. 

Willis’ Improved Apple Paring Machine is found to be very 
handy and useful for paring apples, pears, &c., is very simple 
in its construction, and is used with great expedition. Those 
who are in the daily habit of using apples will find this imple- 
ment very convenient and useful. Sep. 10. 





GRASS SEEDS, (for Fall Sowing.) 
For Sate, at the New England Seed Store, 51 and 52 
North Market street. 
Clover (Northern)—Herds Grass—Red Top—White Clover 





(fine imported)—Lucerne, &c &c.— Wholesale and Retail. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 























FROM TO 
APPLES,russets, ... + + + , barrel 200, 2% 
Beans, white,.?. . . . . + + | bushel | 1°75) 225 
BrrFr,mess,(mew) . . . . . + | barrel | 9 50} 10 00 
Cargo, No.1. ° ; “« "} 7 50) 8 00 
prime, . ae My 6 00} 6 25 
BrEswax, (American) bcs pound 18 22 
BurreR, inspected, No.1, new, “~ 15 17 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . . + » 8 9 
skimmed milk, . .-. . ~ 3 5 
FraTHERS, northern, geese, . “~~ 45 
southern, geese, . : “4 35 40 
FvLax, American,. °. » . + « | pound 9 10 
FLAXSEED,. . + . | bushel} 1 25) 137 
FLour, Genesee, .  eash. barrel | 5 62) 5 75 
Baltimore, Howard str. new a 5 5U) 5 75 
Baltimore, wharf, (none) 
Aeeities. 3 ss o 5 624 
Grain, Corn,northern yellow, . oushe) 72 73 
southern yellow, . ‘i 63 70 
white, ae ae " 6& 69 
Rye, Northern, .... ™ 68 70 
PO 2. « 6 6 > he ? 60 65 
, Oats, Northern, . (prime) o 38 40 
Hay, best English, ye fs ton | 20 00! 91 99 
Eastern screwed, . . . . of 13 00) 14 00 
Hard pressed, . ... ~ a 14 00) 15 00 
BROWER, . 2° + «0 oo e's 1 UE 40 50 
Hops, Ist quality (uncertain) . . | pound 
2d quality do be +s - 10 12 
LarD, Boston, Ist sort, pound 8 84 
Southern, Ist sort, . ; si 7 8 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, , . . “4 17 19 
sc upper, . . lb. 10 12 
Dry Hide,sole. . . . | poun 15 17 
=: BPROL, «. os Ib. 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 25 28 
Baltimore, sole, nad 22 4 
LIME, best sort me <i cask 95. 9§ 
Pork, Mass.inspec,,extraclear, , | barrel | 17 00) 18 00 
i. ee ° 13 00 
Bone, middlings,. . . . os 
SreEps, Herd’s Grass, . : bushel} 2 37) 250 
ed Top,northern, . és 75 87 
Red Clover, northern, . . | pound 8 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle « 25 31 
ee ra ae ewt 700} 750 
WooL, prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60; = 65 
American, full blood,washed | pound 50} 55 
do. 3-4ihs do. is 38 42 
do. 1-2 do. ot 35 40 
do. 1-4 and common et 32 35 
Native washed, . . . . 4 38 40 
- Pulled superfine, . < 50 55 
5% | IstLambs, .. . sf 40; 42 
S242d “ ae «“ 30} 33 
oA|3d “ om 3 23; 25 
Zz (iatectie, ies “ 35) 40 
Soacrhern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. . 
Hams,northern, pound 94 10 
southern, . . + + «+ © « “7 9 
PorK, wholehogs, . - + + « + ni 64 7 
PouLTRY, (uncertain) . . . . . sa 
Butter, (tub) . ie 4 14; 17 
lump, es 20; 25 
EeGGs,. ‘ dozen 16 17 
PoTaToks, sci. 3 ee bushel 37; 50 
eee, (90",) 23° se barrel 2 oP 














BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Sept. 29, 1834. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market 700 Beef Cattle, 1,400 Stores, 400 sheep, and 
1250 swine. 

Prices, Beef Cattle—The quality of Beef Cattle gen- 
erally was not so good as last week, but sales were quick and 
prices fully supported. We quote prime at 4 75 a 5; good 
4 25a4 50 ; thin 325 a3 75. 

Stores.—We quote the same a$ last week, viz—Yearlings 
$5 a 9; two years old, 9 a 15; three years old 19 a 25. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales 22, 24, 27 and $30, 

Sheep—Lot of ordinary at 1 32a142; middling at 1 50 
1 67,175, and 2; better qualities at 2,2 17, 2 50, and 275 
including many wethers, - 

Swine—A few lots of old swine a part of whiclfwere sows at 
4 1-4, also several hundred shoats in lots, (half barrows)at 4 1-4 


at retail 4 1-2 for sows and 5 1-2 for barrows. 
Zz 








GREEN HOUSE GLASS. 





200 boxes very thick—for sale by LORING & KUPFER, 
No, 10 Merchant’s Row. lm sep 3 
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MISCELLANY. 


From Mrs. Hale’s Magazine. 
THE SWEDISH GIRL. 


“Previous to the departure of Baron de Stael from Sweden 
he was enamoured of his second cousin, a beautiful girl whom 
he had promised to marry: but after the offers received by him 
from the Neckar family, he wrote to inform her of the peculiar 
circumstances in which he was placed, and that his union with 
a lady whom he did not love, would be the means of raising his 
family from poverty and obscurity.—His cousin, without any 
other answer, returned him his marriage promise stained with 
her tears, and in seven weeks she was a corpse.” 








“ EVEN to pause on such a thought! 

How could it cross his mind ? 

Vain honors, traffick’d for and bought 
With happiness resigned ! 

And love like mine cast meekly by, 
At cold ambitién’s eall ! 

My heart be calm !—why should I sigh! 
Tears, tears. why will ye fall ? 

The Swedish girl should scorn to stand 

*T' ween him and his adopted land. 


For him what would I not have borne, 
What woe or poverty! 

And rich in love, have smiled in scorn, 
When heartless wealth rolled by. 

I would have urged him up the steep, 
Where hangs the noblest crown 

Honor may gain, or virtue keep— 
An honest man’s renown! 

Soothed him when yielding to his toils, 

And brightened each success with smiles. 


Yet why thus linger o’er a dream 
That my fond spirit bound, 
But lent my soul no cheering beam 
To light the darkness round ! 
Well, be it so:—I may not speak 
What stirs within my heart: 
The fettered spirit soon will break 
Through all things and depart : 
Yet ’twould be sweet again to bless 
The object of past tenderness ! 
Ay, take thy bride, the gifted one, 
And glory in her fame! 
And when, pervading in the sun, 
Her genius lights thy name, 
Forget, amid its dazzling rays, 
How dim thine own appears ; 
Nor think upon the heartfelt praise 
Was thine in former years, 
When mingling love, and hope, and pride, 
With her now coldly thrown aside. 
Ay, wed another—wed the great! 
Gain wealth, but with it care / 
Soon shalt thou feel the galling weight, 
And mourn each glittering snare 
That wiled thee from thy plighted vow, 
From first and unfeigned love ; 
And bade thee to a stranger bow, 
A stranger’s bounty prove ! 
Madness, that one so loved by me, 
Should ever so degraded be ! 
It may not be! I cannot ask 
Earth’s happiness for one 
Who hath imposed the bitterest task, 
That woman’s pride has done. 
I'll curse not, though I may not bless 
The idol of my youth, 
But in my wreck of happiness, 
I'll prove unfaltering truth, 
And, blotted thus with tears, return 
The pledge I would, but cannot spurn !” 
And such is woman’s love! not even pride, 
That oft quelis passion in its fiercest tide, 
This high souled, injured Swedish girl could save, 
Fair spring, wave garlands o’er her early grave. 
Morna. 





Ir we conversed less about men, and more about 
things, we would have better friends, and more sense. 





SINGULAR INSTANCE OF LONGEVITY. 

A cERTAIN housebreaker was condemned in the 
early part of the last century in France, and un- 
der peculiar circumstances, to a hundred years at 
the galleys, and strange to relate, this man recent- 
ly made his appearance in his own native province 
at the advanced age of 120, he being about 20 
years of age when the sentence which condemned 
him to so dreadful a punishment was passed. It 
may be easily conceived with what eagerness and 
delight, he flew, as soon as emancipated from the 
shackles which had enthralled him for au entire 
century, to breathe once more the cherished air 
of the scene of his infancy. Bourg in the depart- 
ment of Ain was his native home ; but time had 
so changed the aspect of the whole place, that he 
recognised it only by the old church of Bourg, 
which was the only thing which had undergone 
no alteration. He had triumphed over laws, bon- 
dage, man, time—every thing. Nota relation 
had he left, not a single being could he hail as an 
acquaintance, yet he was not without experiencing 
the homage and respect the French invariably pay 
to old age. For himself, he had forgotten every 
thing connected with his early youth, even all rec- 
ollection of the crime for which he had suffered 
was lost, or if at all remembered it was but as a 
dreary vision, confounded with a thousand other 
dreary visions of days long gone by. His family 
and connections for several generations all dead, 
himselfa living proof of the clemency of heaven, 
and the severity of man, regretting, perhaps, the 
very irons which had been familiar to him, and 
half wishing himself again among the wretched 
and suffering beings with whom his own fate had 
been so long associated—well might he be called 
the patriarch of burglars. A few years since this 
extraordinary long lived man was still in being 
and in health. 





BLASTING ROCKS. 

As many lives are yearly lost by the untimely 
explosion of the powder used for blasting rocks, 
humanity prompts me to give a process as we 
heard it described a few days since, by a person 
who had been injured in a mine where many ac- 
cidents of the kind had happened which led them 
to try other methods of charging the rocks than 
those commonly practised, and which be said end- 
ed in the discovery of a safe and expeditious man- 
ner of blasting. As these accidents had uniformly 
happened, in what he denominated the “ tampling” 
or the driving down the brick and other substance 
in filling above the powder, they for an experi- 
ment substituted plaster of Paris, which had been 
heated, as for preparing cement, which they mixed 
with water in the same manner, and poured the 
cement into the hole upon the powder, having 
first introduced the quill or fuze ; the cement im- 
mediately set or hardened when the blast was 
ready for firing. He said that he never knew a 
blast managed in this way to fail of doing well, 
and never knew an accident to happen; that it 
was quicker done and was more economical in 
every respect. If this should prove correct it 
should be generally introduced. 





IF, AND HIS PROGENY. 
Ir every body would just mind his own busi- 
ness, there would be more business done. 
If you want to get rich, work hard and spend 
little. 
If the mistress would scold less she would have 





less reason for scolding. 





If my child was to be a shoe-black all his 
would give him a classical education. 

If young ladies now-a-days did not hecome wo- 
men at thirteen, men would have hetter wives. 

If you would not be everlastingly dunnec—pay 
the printer! —Southern Planter. 





DEPTH OF THE OCEAN. 

Tue depth of the ocean is a point which has 
puzzled alike philosophers and practical men, and 
is after all left in a wide field of conjecture. The 
most probable guide is analogy, and the wi-est men, 
judging by this criterion, have presumed that the 
depth of the sea may be measured by the height 
of mountains, the highest of which are between 
20,000 and 30,000 feet. The greatest depth that 
has been tried to be measured, is that found in 
the Northern ocean by Lord Mulgrave. 

He heaved out a very heavy sounding lead, and 
gave out along with it a cable rope of the Jength 
of 4680 feet without finding bottom. 





ERROR OF TRAVELLERS. 

One great error of travellers is the belief that 
while they are undergoing fatigue, they require 
more food than at any other time. Nothing can 
be more fatal than this common mistake ; the 
feverishness which attends fatigue deprives the 
stomach of its tone, digestion is then a labor which 
it is unequal to perform; the individual feels 
exhausted, and forces himself, * to support his 
strength,” to eat what he loaths to look on. I 
have seen the bad effects of this vulgar error very 
frequently, and heard injudicious people press the 
weary to whet their appetites with spirits, when a 
few hours’ repose would have réstored the system, 
and given a pew tone to the stomach.—JMVa. Trav. 





FASHIONABLE SHELL COMBS, 
Sign of the Golden Comb, 242 Washington street, Boston. 

Tue fashion of Combs having undergoue considerable mod- 
ification during the last eighteen months, and the combs now 
worn being much smaller tian those formerly, induces the sub- 
scriber to suggest to the ladies that they can have their combs 
reduced to conform to the present style. Combs that are now 
lost to the owner, in consequence of their HUGENESS can be 
altered into one or more combs with wrought or plain tops at 
the option of the owner, al a moderate charge. 

They have on hand and are constantly manufacturing the 
most fashionable combs. Ladies in want of combs, will please 
call before purchasing. 

Jewelry and Fancy Goods at reduced prices for cash, Also 
Warranted Silver Spectacles to su:t any age for $2.60. 

JOHN PONS 


oct 1 CLERMONT C. HINE. 
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